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THE FAGGING SYSTEM. 


Amone the many advantages to be looked forward to from the 
march of liberality in the present times, are to be reckoned the 
improvements that must necessarily take place in the mode of 
tuition and general management of our public schools. When it 
is recollected that “the child is father to the man,” it will be 
allowed that this is a matter deserving of more serious attention 
than it has hitherto met with. Bad education produces bad mem- 
bers of society, in every grade, from the legislator to the labourer. 

In a clever article in the Edinburgh Review,* on “ the Public 
Schools of England,” some of the prominent vices of the present 
systems of school discipline and education are forcibly pointed out. 
Hitherto the sticklers for antiquated abuses have uniformly resisted 
all improvement in this quarter; and, with an amiable consistency 
in wrong, whenever the perfection of any of these various establish- 
ments has been questioned, have maintained, “ that each one of all 
the many different systems adopted at the public schools, is the best 
possible.” 

Happily, this state of things has had its day. But what has 
chiefly interested us in the article referred to, is the following exposé 
of the evils of the Fagging System at Eton and Westminster :— 


‘ Westminster is one of those public schools in which the prac- 
tice of fagging is still maintained. The three highest forms have 
the privilege of commanding: the fourth form is in a sort of inter- 
mediate, or probationary state, as it neither fags nor is fagged; all 
boys in the under school are subject to the duty of obeying. In 
comparing the condition of the fags at Eton and Westminster, it 
appears that the former have the advantage of being more nume- 
rous in proportion to their masters; for, whereas at Eton, the 
lower boys outnumber the upper boys, at Westminster the lower 
boys are scarcely a third part of the whole. At Westminster, how- 
ever, boys, on their first entrance, are not unfrequently placed in 
the upper school ; but at Eton it is a rule, for which we know no 
reason, but which we believe to be universally acted upon, that no 
boy at his first coming shall be placed in a form where he is not 
liable to be fagged. 

‘ We have heard with pleasure that the system of fagging has 
at Westminster been lately alleviated, and the number of menial 
services required of the lower boys considerably lessened. We 
say with pleasure ; for we can see nothing useful or improving in 
the imposition of menial duties on the sons of persons, who, by 
their station in life, are not dependent for their livelihood upon 
bodily labour; and we abide by our former arguments and our 
former conviction, notwithstanding the defence which it has 
lately been attempted to make for the practice of fagging. We are 
perfectly willing to take the issue which has been offered to us, 
and to ask “ whether, in large public schools, on the whole, much 
tyranny is not saved by laying down a rule for the subordination 
of the boys, instead of leaving them to settle the matter amongst 
themselves?” In the first place, it is natural to ask, how a rule 
which legalizes tyranny can be said to save it? Boys are capri- 
cious in their wishes and tempers, imperfectly restrained by moral 
principle and the sense of shame, fond of exercising power, and 
unscrupulous about the means by which they exercise it. It 
is therefore certain, that when several hundred boys live together 
at a large school, the strong will combine against the weak, 
and compel them, by bodily force, to obey the commands of 
their superiors in strength. Comparative strength in such cases 
depends chiefly upon age; and the older boys being most ad- 
vanced in learning, it may be generally said that the boys in the 
upper part of the pone | will attempt to exact obedience from 
those in the lower part. A lower boy soon finds that if 
he refuses to submit, he is beaten, and that other strong boys 
will be unwilling to protect him, both from the natural unwil- 
lingness to interfere in the quarrels of others, and from a fear 
of sanctioning a principle which may be turned against themselves. 
Still the rule of submission is not fixed, and some bold spirits 
among the weaker party — attempt to set up aright of resist- 
ance. At this point the authorities of the school are supposed to 
step in, and say to the boys: “in order to prevent a recurrence of 
the unfortunate disputes which have arisen amongst you, we declare 
that those commands which some of you contend to be harsh and 
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oppressive, are, if properly considered, conducive to your benefit ; 
and that henceforth all boys beneath a certain form shall be bound 
to obey the orders of all above that form.” We call this not miti- 
gating oppression, but sanctioning it; not the toleration of a neces- 
sary evil, but the deliberate confirmation of an iniquitous and need- 
less tyranny. The practice of fagging does not diminish tyranny— 
it authorises and multiplies it. A refusal to obey would equally 
entail a beating, whether, by the law of the school, the boy is 
bound to obey or not. Fagging has no tendency to restrain the 
wanton infliction of pain, to which boys are unhappily so prone. 
Indeed, so far from believing that fagging has been established at 
large schools by the masters from a deliberate and well-considered 
persuasion that it is beneficial to the boys, we doubt not that in 
most cases they have, either from indolence or ignorance how to 
act, tacitly sanctioned a custom which they could not conscientiously 
approve. We assert that no master in a public school has done his 
duty, so long as he has not attempted to prevent the weaker from 
becoming the slaves of the stronger boys, and has failed in the at- 
tempt. At Westminster, for example, there is one form in which 
the boys are neither fagged by those above them, nor fag those 
below them. If this partial exemption is successfully maintained, 
if there are some boys who neither order nor obey, why is no 
endeavour made to extend the same abstinence further ? The tutor 
of a public school must have formed a low notion of his duties, of 
the vicarious functions with which he is intrusted, and of the high 
charge which is devolved upon him, before he can rest satisfied with 
remaining a patient spectator of the maltreatment, and consequent 
mental sufferings of his younger pupils, Ought he to be referred 
for the lessons of a higher morality to the heathen poet of a most 
corrupt and wicked age? And could he join in the beautiful excla- 
mation :— 
“Di majorum umbris tenuem et sine pondere terram, 

Spirantesque crocos et in urna perpetuum ver, 

Qui preceptorem sancti voluere parentis 

Esse loco ?” 
For the same reason that no parent would permit, still less compel, 
the younger to become the slaves of their elder brothers, the tutor 
of a public school ought, as far as in him lies, to protect the weak 
against the strong; to study the characters of his pupils; to con- 
firm the feeble-hearted ; to attempt, by instruction and admonition, 
to soften the fierce natures of the cruel and tyrannical ; and, where 
advice failed, to curb, by prompt punishment, the bad dispositions 
of those who still maintained their authority by brute force. It is 
a fatal mistake, which tutors, often from inadvertence, but some- 
times from incapacity and indolence, commit, to imagine that they 
are merely instruments for the communication of a certain quantity 
of knowledge. The moral part of education, if not the most im- 
portant, is not at least to be wholly neglected.’ 


What a complete refutation of the absurdity of those who con- 
tend for the necessity of the system, is the fact, staring them in the 
face, of the “ fourth form” neither fagging nor being fagged ! 








Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Pol. 11]. —Egypt. 


PORTRAITS OF MOHAMMED ALI, THE PASHA OF EGYPT. 
He is now about sixty years of age, rather short in stature, with a 
high forehead and aquiline nose, and altogether possessing an 
expression of countenance which shows him to be no ordinary man. 
His dress is usually very plain; the only expense which he allows 
himself in matters connected with his ; being lavished upon 
his arms, some of which are studded with diamonds. Like Buona- 
parte, his outward appearance seems to havé changed considerably 
with the progress of his years ; for although, when between thirty 
and forty, he was described by a British traveller as “‘ of a slender 
make, sallow complexion, and under the middle size ;”” he is reported 
by the latest visitors to have become thickset, and somewhat full in 
the figure. * * * * * Sir F. Henniker remarks that the Pasha 
appeared to him to have a vulgar, low-born face, but a commanding, 
intelligent eye. * * * * * Mohanined'is' well spoken of by most 
European travellers, though in they estimate his character 
by too high a standard,—the principles and habits of their own 
countries. There is only one author whosé impression was rather 
unfavorable :—“ I sat in the divan,” says he, “ with my eyes fixed 
on him; I wanted to examine the countenance of a man who had 
realized in our day one of those scénes in History, which, when we 
have perused it, always compels ys to lay down the book and recover 
ourselves. There he sat,—a quick eye, features common, nose bad, 
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a grizzled beard, looking much more than fifty, and having the worn 
complexion of that period of hfe. They tell you he is not sangui- 
nary; men grow tired of shedding blood, as well as of other plea- 
sures; but if the cutting off a head would drop gold into his coffers, 
he would not be slow to give the signal. His laugh has nothing in 
it of nature; how can it have? I hear it now,—a hard, sharp 
laugh, such as that with which strong heartless men would divide 
booty torn from the feeble. I leave him to his admirers.”* (Rather, 
to tuose who are dispused to do him justice: for this is mere as- 
sumption. No one man can be justified in saying of another, that 
he would, under certain temptations, act viciously, unless he be able, 
at the same time, to relate facts to support his assertion. It does 
not follow that one man will commit murder, because another does 
not like his laugh, or his nose. Mohammed Ali, considered with 
reference to his country, to the pernicious degree of power enjoyed 
by him, and to other circumstances, which it is but justice to take 
into the account, appears more deserving of praise than blame. He 
has much improved his country, and the condition of his people, in 
the present age, and has done yet more for posterity. He is accused 
of taxing his subjects too heavily; but that is not an error peculiar 
to him ;—many have done this who have wanted his excuses. In 
general, it seems that he is best appreciated by those whom he has 
most benefited—his subjects. This is not surprising, as is well 
accounted for in the following passage :]—It is sometimes a misfor- 
tune for a man to live in advance of bis age; and we accordingly 
find that the Pasha is not only far froin being popular, but that 
he is disliked by the more influential classes of his subjects, on 
account of his most meritorious exertions. The indulgence, for 
example, which he grants to religious sects of every description ; the 
use of the vaccine discovery, as well as of other surgical practices bor- 
rowed from Europe ; and, above all, the school of anatomy recently 


founded, which creates a necessity for human subjects even in| 


addition to the waxen models which he has procured from Italy, are 
innovations highly disagreeable to the bigoted Mussulmans. In 
fact, they perceive that he is a Turk only to his countrymen, with 





himself of little holes made in the rock, obviously with the purpose 
of aiding adescent. At length the shaft beginning to return a little 
more to the perpendicular, he arrived speedily at the bottom, where 
he found all further passage precluded, by a large accumulation of 
sand and rubbish. Having reached this point, our adventurer began 
to reflect on two circumstances which had not before occurred to 
him, either of which would have agitated weaker nerves. The 
first was, that the multitude of bats which he had disturbed, 
might put out the candle; and the second, that the immense 
stone on the mouth of the pit, might slip down and close 
the passage for ever. On looking about the bottom he found 
a rope ladder, which, though it had lain there sixteen years, 
was as fresh and strong as if perfectly new. It had been 
used, as is conjectured, by Mr Wood—the author of a work on the 
ruins of Balbea and Palmyra—to assist his progress downwards; 
but he, it is concluded, must have stopped short at the grotto, 
When Mr Davison, on his return, had reached the bottom of the 
first shaft, the candles fell, and went out; upon which the poor 
Arab thought himself lost. He laid hold of the rope, as his master 
was about to ascend, declaring that he would rather have his brains 
blown out than be left there alone with the devil. “ I therefore 
permitted him to go before,” says the Consul, ‘ and though it was 
much more difficult to ascend than to descend, I know not how it 
was, but he scrambled up a hundred times more quickly than he 
had come down.” The depth of the first shaft was 22 feet ; of the 
second, 29; and of the third, 99; which, with the five feet between 
the first and second, makes the whole descent 155 feet. 


MOHAMMED ALI, THE VICEROY OF EGYPT. 

He (the Viceroy) then related a number of anecdotes touching 
the pet:y larcenies of the Arabs; some of which were by no means 
without contrivance or dexterity. But the one which seemed to 
amuse both himself and his friends the most was that of a traveller, 
who, when eating his dinner, laid down his spoon to reach for a 
piece of bread, and by the time he brought back his hand, the spoon 





whom be is rigidly strict ; whilst to all others, he displays a degree 
of liberality, to which they are disposed to give the name of dis- 
honesty or indifference. 
not turned to the account of personal luxury, by the pasha; nor 
is the produce hoarded. He encourages commerce, printing, 
manufactories of various kinds; has established a number of 
schvols, and sends many young men to Europe for education.} 
Several of his pupils have visited London, and other parts of Great 
Britain, where they endeavoured to make themselves acquainted with 
every mechanical pursuit, or ingenious invention, that was likely to 
give pleasure to their sovereign, and to benefit their native country. 
At the present time, besides some small colonies stationed at Genoa 
and Leghorn, there are about forty individuals in Paris, under the 
direction of Messrs Tomard and Agoub, learning various branches 


of science, the liberal arts, and even the outlines of European lite- | 


rature. 


THE GREAT EGYPTIAN PYRAMID. 

[Mr Davison, who was British Consul at Cairo, about sixty years 
ago, narrowly examined the Great Pyramid, the account of his de- 
scent into the well inclosed in it, is extremely interesting :|—Con- 
ceiving it to be very deep, he provided himself with a large quantity 
of rope, one end of which, he tied round his waist ; and letting down 
a lantern attached to a small cord, he resolutely prepared to follow. 
With no small difficulty, he prevailed on two of his servants, and 
three Arabs to hold the line—the latter assuring him that there were 
ghosts below, and that he never could hope to return. Taking with 
him a few sheets of paper, a compass, a measure, and another lighted 
candle, he commenced the descent, and soon reached the bottom of 
the first well or shaft. Here he found, on the south side, at the 
distance of about eight feet from the place where he landed, a second 
opening, which descended perpendicularly to the depth of five feet 
only ; and at four feet ten inches from the bottom of this, he dis- 


covered a third shaft, the mouth of which was nearly blocked up | 
with a large stone, leaving an opening barely sufficient to allow a | 


man to pass. Here he dropped down his lantern, not only with the 
view of ascertaining to what depth he was about to proceed, but 
also to determine whether the air were pernicious or otherwise. 
The shaft, however, was so tortuous, that the candle soon became 
invisible; but the consul was not to be discouraged, as nothing less 
than a journey to the bottom would satisfy his eager curiosity. His 
main difficulty arose from the superstitous dread of the Arabs, who 
could hardly be prevailed upon to go down and hold the rope. After 
many prayers, and threats, and promises of money, and of all the 
treasure which might be found in the well, the avarice of one man 
so far overcame his terror, that he ventured to descend, though on 


reaching the bottom, he staredabout him pale and trembling, and | 


appear: d more like a spectre than a human being. Mr Davison now 
pus!.ed torward with the rope round his body, being convinced from 
the d stant view of the lantern that he had let down, that this well 
was :o newhat deeper than the first. Having proceeded a little fur- 
ther than half-way to the spot where the candle had rested, he came 
to a grotto, about fifteen feet long, four or five wide, and nearly the 
height of aman. From this place, the third shaft or well was 
sloping, and by throwing down a stone, he ascertained it to be of 
much greater depth than the others. But, still resolved to persevere, 
he pushed the lantern a little before him, and set out afresh on his 
journey, calling to the Arab to loosen the rope gently, and availing 


* Scenes and Impressions, p, 176. 


[The heavy taxation of his subjects, is | 


was away; the knife and fork soon shared the same fate; and the 
unfortunate stranger was at length reduced to the sad necessity of 
tearing his meat, and lifting it with his fingers and thumb, like the 
Arabs themselves. Many persons were near, but no one saw the 
| theft committed ; and all search for the recovery of the property 
was in vain. He now took leave of the Viceroy, leaving him in the 
greatest good humour; he said we might go everywhere, and see 
everything we wished, and that he hoped to have the pleasure of 
| seeing us again * * * * * No one has attempted to conceal that 
there is in the temper of Mohammed Ali, intermingled with many 
good qualities, a deep tincture of barbarism and fierceness. _Impa- 
tient of opposition, and even of delay, he occasionally gives himself 
up to the most violent bursts of passion; and in such moments 
there is hardly any cruelty that he will not perpetrate or command. 
For instance, some time ago he had ordered that the dollar should 
| pass for a fixed number of piastres, and it was mentioned in his 
| presence that the rate was not strictly followed. His Highness 
| expressed some doubt of the fact, when the head interpreter care- 
| lessly observed, that a Jew broker, whom he named, had a few 
| days before exchanged dollars for him at the rate asserted_—* Let 
| him be hanged immediately,” exclaimed the Pasha! The inter- 
| preter, an old and faithful servant, threw himself at his sovereign’s 
| feet, deprecating his own folly, and imploring pardon for the 
| wretched culprit. But all intercession was vain; the Viceroy 
said his orders must not be disregarded, and the unfortunate 
| Jew was instantly led to death. We find proofs of a similar 
| sally at Djidda, where he appears to have used his own hands 
to inflict a punishment which he thought it inexpedient to 
| remit. Hoseyn Aga, the agent for the‘East India Company, resi- 
| dent in that town, was, says a recent traveller,—a remarkably fine- 
| looking man, displaying an air of dignity, mixed with hauteur, hand- 
| somely clad, too, though the heavy folds of his muslin turban, were 
studiously drawn over his right eye, to conceal the loss of it,—for 
| Mohammed Ali, one day in a fit of rage, pulled it out! Yet these 
men are friends, great friends just at present, and will remain so as 
long as it may be convenient and agreeable to both parties to con- 
sider each other in that light. But the master of Egypt is not 
always so ferocious,—for example, when Mrs Lushington was at 
Alexandria, intelligence was brought to him that a small fort at the 
entrance of the harbour, had been taken possession of by certain 
Franks, and that the Turks belonging to it had been made prison- 
ers. Some consternation prevailed among his people ; but, instead 
of being angry, he laughed heartily, and swearing by his two eyes,— 
his favourite oath,—that they must be English sailors, he directed 
his interpreter to write to their captain, to order his men on board 
| ship again. Upon inquiry, it proved as the Pasha had anticipated ; 
the men had landed, got drunk, and crowned their liberty, by seiz- 
ing on the fort, ,and confining the unfortunate Turks, who, indo- 
lently smoking their pipes, could never have anticipated such an 
attack, in a time of profound peace. * * * * * It is generally 
stated that since Mohammed Ali has felt himself secure in the 
Pashalic, he has ceased to be cruel. Seldom now does he take 
away life, and never with torture. 





Jests.— Wanton jests make fools laugh, and wise men frown.— 
No time to break jests when the heart-strings are about to be 
broken.—He that will lose his friend for a jest, deserves to die a 

beggar by the bargain —Dr Fuller. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 





— The father of Economical Philosophy (Adam Smith) was, when 
a child, actually carried off by gipsies, and remained some hours in 
their possession —Notes to Guy Mannering. 


Liserty.—This is not the liberty we can hope, that no grievance 
ever should arise in the commonwealth, that let no man in this 
world expect; but when complaints are freely heard, deeply con- 
sidered, and speedily reformed, then is the utmost bound of civil 
liberty attained that wise men look for.—Milton, 


ImpaLpaBLe Dust.—During the prevalence of the desert winds 
machinery is very liable to be disordered by the impalpable dust 
which then fills the air, and isso extremely penetrating that, as the 
natives assert, it will enter into an egg by the pores of the shell.— 
Egypt, Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. HI. 

— With respect to testing between salts and oxalic acid, the most 
simple test is by the application of a small portion of the fluid to a 
piece of paper which has been written on. If the writing becomes 
effaced, the fluid is poisonous. Oxalic acid will extract the colour 
from blue paper if the paper be coloured with lytmus, but some 
blues resist it; common writing ink, therefore, is the most conve- 
nient test.— Exeter Gazette. 


Eervetian Cotton.—M. Tumel discovered one day, in the 
garden of a Turk named Mako, a plant of the cotton-tree, which 
he afterwards propagated with so much skill and success as to 
have changed, says Planat, the commerce and statistics of Europe. 
This important vegetable bears the name of the Frenchman who 
first nade the government acquainted with its manifold uses as an 
article of domestic manufacture, and of foreign trade. Tumel 
erected at Boulak, near Cairo, a superb establishment, equal in its 
structure to the finest European manufactory, for spinning, 
weaving, dying, and printing cotton goods. 


steam is the principal moving power; and gas is employed for 
—— of artificial light—Egypt, Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
Vol. HU. 

Tue Festiva or St Catuertne or Signa.—The tutelar saint 
of the city, Santa Catherina di Siena, is one of the most popular 
divinities of the country. Born the daughter of a poor dyer, her 
pretended revelations and erotic mysticism raised her into such 
celebrity, that she was employed to solicit Fope Gregory XI to quit 
Avignon and restore the Papal throne to Rome. A religious society 
was instituted in her honour, in 1464, which enjoyed the privilege 
of annually redeeming two criminals and two debtors. This frater- 
nity also annually conferred dowries on a certain number of the 
daughters of poor artisans, who walked in procession on the festival 
of the Saint. * * * * * On this occasion it was customary for the 
young women sometimes to make choice of their husbands. The 
candidates for their favour stood near the procession, and the lover 
presented a handkerchief to the object of his choice. If she 
refused him, she kissed the handkerchief and returned it. If she 
consented, she tied a knot on it, and then presented it to the bride- 
groom.—Conder’s Italy. 


A Scorcu Menpicant.—Sir Walter Scott tells us, in the pre- 
face to the Antiquary, that the individual he had in his eye, when 


he drew his Edie Ochiltree, was an old mendicant named Andrew | 


Gemmells. It was one of the peculiarities of the old man, that he 
was always ready to play at cards or dice with any one who desired 
such amusement. ‘‘ The late Reverend Doctor Robert Douglas 


assured the author, that the last time he saw Andrew Gemmells, | 


he was engaged in a game at brag with a gentleman of fortune, 
distinction, and birth. To preserve the due gradations of rank, 
the party was made at an open window of the chateau, the laird 
sitting on his chair in the inside, the beggar on a stool in the yard ; 
and they played on the window-sill. The stake was a considerable 
parcel of silver. The author expressing his surprise, Dr Douglas 
observed, that the laird was no doubt a humorist or original, but 
that many decent persons in those times would, like him, have 


thought there was nothing extraordinary in passing an hour, either | 
This | 


in card-playing or conversation, with Andrew Gemmells. 
singular mendicant had generally, or was supposed to have, as much 


money about his person as would have been thought the value of | 


his life among modern foot-pads. On one occasion a country 


gentleman, generally esteemed a very narrow man, happening to | 


meet Andrew, expressed great regret that he had no silver in his 
pocket, or he would have given him sixpence :—“ I can give you 
change for a note, laird,” replied Audrew.—Notes to the Antiquary. 

Tue Bow or Wittiam Tett.—Among other places pointed 
out to strangers as worthy of notice, (at Zurich) I visited the arse- 
nal, where one may receive a lesson of humility, in attempting to 
wield the swords, and to carry the armour, borne by the warriors of 
other days. I, of course, handled the bow said to be the bow of 
William Tell; and the identical arrow that pierced the apple, is 
also shewn. I cannot conceive of what materials the sinews of that 
distinguished patriot were made; for the degenerate men of our 
time, are obliged to use a machine with the power of the lever, to 
draw the cord even half way to the point at which the arrow is 
discharged, There is a vast collection of ancient armour preserved, 
and modern equipments for more than all the able-bodied men in the 
canton.— Switzerland, France, and the Pyrenees; by Derwent 
Conway. 


The latest improve- | 
ments in machivery were borrowed from Rouen or Manchester ; 
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PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Kino’s THEATRE.—L’Ultimo Giorno di Pompei—La Nayade. 
Droury-Lang.—Alfred the Great—A Divertissement—The Legion of Honour. 
Covent Garven.—The Exquisites—The Romance of a Day. 





FRENCH PLAYS—MLLE. LEONTINE FAY. 

My Dear Mr Tatier,—You have taken little notice of the 
French Plays at the Haymarket Theatre, but to say the truth, 
that little, during the greater part of the season, has been as 
much as they deserved. This is, perhaps, yet more prone than 
the English theatres to throw all the responsibility of the per- 
formances upon one or two principal actors, whose merits should 
be very great to compensate for the deficiency; and yet the 
greater they are, the more conspicuous is that deficiency. The 
regular company is very mediocre; and this season the stars have 
been not of the brighest, though shining out brilliantly from the 
dimness around them. Madame ALBERT I did not see; but I am 
told “ she was charming.” Of the actresses whom I have seen at 
this theatre, none can bear any sort of comparison with Made- 
moiselle Leontine Fay, who made her first appearance on Friday 
, evening. It is seldom that such an actress can be seen at any 
theatre; and now, Mr Tatler, it will be impossible for you to stay 
away, for on all sides you will hear the praises of Leontine Fay 
She is not remarkable for personal advantages. Her person is short, 
and mediocre, as far, at least, as 1 could judge from her appearance 





last night; but her dresses were not calculated to display it to 
advantage, and I was not very near to the stage. I cannot tell you 
whether or not she is handsome; her brows appeared to me arti- 
ficially marked, but her face is lighted up with an animation that is 
in itself the first of beauties. I should say her greatest defect is 
in her walk, which has 2 sort of heavy swing, that I am afraid 
I am no critic, Mr Vatler, but that 
in speaking of Mademoiselle Leon- 
TINE Fay, we have only to see and to hear; to feel and to 
admire. She performed in two pieces, Malvina, ou Un Ma- 
riage d’Inclination, and La Marraine. 


I must call masculine. 
is of no consequence : 


In the former, she 
has to sustain the part of a daughter, secretly married to 
a man, who had rather excited her gratitude than her love, and 
had already begun to treat her with indifference; while her father 
urges her immediate union with a young relative just returned from 
She dares not to confess the truth to her father, and 
resolves to confide in the young officer himself. His generous con- 
duct (together with a noble action she had heard of his, before his 
arrival) touches her heart; her husband proves a mere adventurer, 
who has deceived her in every point; and though she obtains par- 
don from her father, she remains miserable. 1 speak only of that 
part of the piece in which Mademoiselle Leontine Fay is con- 


the army. 


cerned. It is a piece of slight plot, but conveying a strong moral, 
which will be differently read by parents and children; but I should 
say justly read by those who are intended to benefit by it,—the 
Mademoiselle Fay had good opportunities of display in the 


character of the daughter, friend, and wife, and she did not lose 


young. 


them; her voice, as well as her face, took the tone of every feeling, 
with the most animated rapidity, but without a shadow of abrupt- 
ness. When first her husband shocks her by assuming the 


stern tone of command. “ Je le veux,’—It is my will; her 


-answer, “ J’obeirai,”—I will obey,—was given with a perfection 
| of look and manner, not easily described, her future fate seemed at 


once to appear before her, in all its bitterness, accompanied by a 
sense that it had been of her own seeking, and that she had no hope 
Were I to express fully my admiration of her 
performance, and to dilate upon its particular beauties, I should 
write you a letter long enough to fill your whole paper. In La 
Marraine, her character was a lively, capricious, kind-hearted young 
widow of nineteen. - Strongly contrasted as this character was with 
the former, she played it with equal talent. The manner in which 
she half unconsciously falls into a brisk game of battledore and 


but in submission. 





shuttlecock, while she is giving grave counsels toa youth of her 
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own age,—her godson,—was inimitable. In short, Mr Tatler, you 





must go and see her; it is but justice both to her and your readers, FRENCH PLAYS, 

that you should ; and you will not have reason to think the time THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
lost, I promise you. It would be unjust, in saying so much of the On commencera a Sept Heures et demie par 

lady, not to say that she had the advantage of being “acted up to” LE DUEL ET LE DEJEUNER. 

(as the phrase is) by M. PAvLin 5 an excellent and animated ee ae ay eo 
actor, who played the young officer in the first, and the godson ees >, abtal Orkin, ar Fagg Waa 


in the second of these pieces, 


Shyne , Suivi d 
I remain, Sir, your Constant Reader, and Admirer, cones 


YELVA; OU, L’;ORPHELINE RUSSE. 





A. A. Vaudeville nouveau en Deux Parties, par MM. Scuise et DeviLLEeNreve. 
—— Yelva, Mille. Léontine Fay. La Comtesse de Césanne, Mlle St. Ange- 
, Feodora, Mile. Eliza. Gertrude Dutilleul, Mme. Préval. 
Quiet Grier Ever THE StRONGEsT.—And it hath been observed, Alfred, M. Paulin. Tchérickof, M. Alfred. Kalouga, M. Gamard. 


that those greater and stormy passions do so spend the whole stock 


of grief, that they presently admit a comfort and contrary affection ; ee 


while a sorrow that is even and temperate goes on to its period with LOUISE; OU, LA REPARATION. 
expectation and the distances of a just time.—Jeremy Taylor. Vaudeville en Deux Actes, de MM. Scrise et MELESVILLE, 
ih as P 2 , Louise, Mlle. Léontine Fay. Madame Barn:ck, Mme. Préval. 
Deatu.—The autumn with its fruits provides disorders for us, M. de Malzen, M. Alfred. Sadler, M. Paulin. 


Salsbach, M. Laporte. Fritz, M. Guenée. 


and the winter’s cold turns them into sharp diseases, and the 
spring brings flowers to strew our hearse, and the summer gives 
green turf and brambles to bind upon our graves.—Jeremy Taylor. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Tue Ken-no ann Groaninc-Matt.—The ning-malt was 

the ale brewed for the purpose of being drunk after the lady or Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME. 
goodwife's safe delivery. The kea-no has a more ancient source, New Entertainment. 
and perhaps the custom ma be derived from the secret rites of the Mr MATHEWS will have the honor to publish the Second Volume of his 
Bona Dea. A \arge and rich cheese was made by the women of the COMIC ANNU: 

. ° . M Al L AL. 
family, with great affectation of secrecy, for the refreshment of the : ee ; . 

pi e a In Two Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 
— who were to attend at the canny minute. This was the “ pags sages 

no, so called because its existence was secret (that is, presumed Punt tte Se Se ee eee Ge eg ea 
to be so) from all the males of the family, but especially from the * London Exhibitions, 1930-31.’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes,’ 





husband and master. He was, accordingly, expected to conduct 
himself as if he knew of no such preparation, to act as if desirous to 
press the female guests to refreshments, and to seem surprised at After which, a New Monopolylogue Entertainment, in One Act, called 
their obstinate refusal. But the instant his back was turned, the) YATES IN ITALY; OR, THE HANDSOME BARMAID. 

no was produced, and after all had eaten their fill, with a proper | Ja which Mr YATES will sustain the following characters :-~ 
accompaniment of the ng-mealt, the remainder was divided | sfadame Pompeydoor ; Lord Phidias Crackstone ; Signor T Jack : 
among the gossips, eac carrying a large portion home, with the | Signora Catterina; Sir Sturgeon Garrett; Fra Diavolo; Terence Gossoon 
same affectation of great secrecy.— Notes to Guy Mannering. Beau Flamington ; and Capt. Cloudesly Ogle. 


Part I1.—‘ The Omnibus.’ Scena, Tim Wasp. and ‘ Rustic Olympics.’ 











THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


A New Historical Play, in Five Acts, called 


A Drama founded on SHakspPkraRre’s Tragedy of 


| 

PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. | SURREY THEATRE. 
| MACBETH. 

| 


Lady Macbeth, Miss M. C. Poole. Gentlewoman, Miss Nichol. 





ALFRED THE GREAT ; OR, THE PATRIOT KING. } Duncan, Mr Almar. Malcolm, Mr Honner. Donalbain, Miss Barker. 
[By Mr Knowtgs.] | Macbeth, Mr Osbaldiston. Macduff, Mr C. Hill. Banquo, Mr D. Pitt. 
The Music by Mr T. Cook | Lenox, Mr Maitland. Rosse, Mr Rogers. Fleance, Miss Ellis. 
. eee ee ee | Seyton, Mr Lee. Piysician, Mr Gough. 
English—Elswith, Miss Huddart. Maude, Mrs ©. Jones. , Hecate, Mr Ransford. Three Witches, Messrs Vale, Williams, and Young. 
Alfred, Mr Macready. Oddune, Mr J. Vining. Oswith, Mr H. Wallack. Singing Witches, Miss Somerville, Mrs Vale, Mme. Simon, and Mr Edwin. 
® Forts, Me La wg é —. = Thompson. Z Kenric, Mr Cooke. } 
tdwy, Mr Sinclair. swald, Mr Honner. rthur, Mr Eaton. . +. 
Eagar, Mr Bland. wiein, fie Bente. Conrad, M, Hammerton. To conclude with the Romantic Opera of 
' Arend, MrCethie. ames DER FREISCH UTZ. 
Danes—Ina, Miss Phillips. Kdith, Miss Faucit. ’ : Wiens 
Guthrum, Mr Cooper. Amund, Mr S. Jones. Oscar, Mr C. Jones. Lind a —— W i. Val 
Haldane, Mr Howard. Otho, Mr Yarnold. Soldier, Mr Howell. 0 M “ae , ~“, garced 7 CG a Cas . M D. Pitt 
I of the FE. His Mai in * Cet & ion March’ (by MrT ttacar, r Almar. ernuard, Mr Gough. aspar, Mr D. 
n the course vening, His Majesty rai ccession Mar 4 y Mri. Rodolph, Mr Edwin. Rollo, Mr Ranstord. Killian, Mr Vale. 
Cooke); and C. M. Von Weber's Overture to ‘ Der Freischutz. Christopher, Mr Hobbs. Zamiel, Mr “7. Witch of the Glen, Mr Boulanger. 
: Huntsmen, Mr Webb, Mr Tully, and Mr Collier. 
To conclude with the Opera of 
DER FREISCHUTZ. — 





pn aaa a, | QUEEN’S THEATRE. 


B Miss Absolon, Miss Butline, Mrs East, &c. in T . 
Ottocar, Mr Yarnold. Bernhard, Mr Bedford. | Adolph, MrT.Cocke. ee Ae Eee, Oa Ae 
. dics Dope: * Me Reve, . ies THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 
ilian, Mr Webster. Zamiel, Mr Howell. ermit, Mr Dowsing. Taken from Sir W. Scott's celebrated Sto 
. t ; : gs s - : , ry. 
Prjucipal F re—Mr Honner, Mr Eston, Mr Wieland, and Mr Chikini. Lady Ashton, Miss Wells. Lucy Ashton, Mrs Evans. Marion, Miss Ayres 
To-morrow, The School for Scandal ; and The Legion of Honour. Dame Lightbody, Mrs Garrick. Sir William Ashton, Mr Munroe. 


Edgar, Mr Keppell. Hayston of Bucklaw, Mr Forrester. Randolph, Mr Cooke. 
Captain Craigengelt, Mr Marshall. And Caleb Balderstone, Mr J. Russell. 


} In the course of the Evening, a Selection of Vocal Music. 


THEAT R E ROYAL, COVENT GA RD EN. In the course of the Evening, Auber’s Overture to ‘ Masaniello,’ Weber’s Overture 





SuakspPeare’s Tragedy of to ‘ Der Freischutz,’ and Mozart’s Overture to ‘ Zauberflite.’ 
ROMEO AND JULIET. A Medley Pas Seul, by Mile. Josephine. 
Juliet, Miss F. Kemble. Lady Capulet, Mrs Lovell. Nurse, Mrs Gibbs. . . ; . 
» Mr Abbott. Prince Escalus, Mr Henry. Paris, Mr Duruset. After which a Musical Entertainment, called 
Mercutio, Mr C. Kemble. Friar Lawrence, Mr Evans. i TRENCK 
Benvolio, Mr Holl. Tybalt, Mr BaXer. Montague, Mr Turnour. . BA RON l RENCK. : = 
Capulet, Mr Egerton. Page, Miss Fortescue. Friar John, Mr Mears. Countess Holtsdorf, Miss Stohwasser. — Victorine, Miss Vernon. 
Apothecary, Mr Meadows. Halthazar, Mr Irwin. Count of Linsdorf, MrTilbury. Major Muffledorf, Mr Marshall. 
Samson, Mr Fuller. Peter, Mr Keeley. Baron Trenck, Mr Green. Augustus, Mr Bennett. Boltzheim, Mr Cooke. 
Io Act I. A Masquerade and Dance. Baron Bassomrompdorf, Mr J. Russell. 
In Act V. The Funeral Procession of Juliet, and a Solemn Dirge. A Grand Pas de Deux, by Miles. Celeste and Constance. 


Previous to the Tragedy, Mezart’s Overture to ‘ Zauberflite.’ To conclude with the FParcical Entertainment, called 
7 & Oa; 


To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called 








. y —— + Julia, Miss Stohwasser. Biddy Phillimore, Mrs Humby. 
NEUHA’S CAVE; OR, THE SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS. Sir Paul Mainchance, Mr Marshall. Sir William Lightfoot, Mr Munroe. 
Partly founded on Lory Byron’s Poem, ‘The Island.’ Captain Lightfoot, Mr Spencer. John Fox, Mr Forrester. Crump, Mr Tilbury. 
(By Mr Peake.] Dulcimer Star, MrJ. Russell, in which character he will sing a favourite 
The Music composed by Mr G. Stansbury. Extravaganza, called ‘ Pasticcio,’ and introduce imitations of several Performers. 
Islanders.—Neuha, Miss Taylor. 
Fegee, Mr Collett. Attoo and Tahamea, Mr F. Sutton and Mr Brady. ; 
Captain Boldweather, Mr Baker. — Sprayling, Mr G. Bennett. ASTLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. ‘ in the Ci 
Ludwig Bompertz, Mr FP. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paulo. Scenes in the Circle. 
Ben Bunting, Mr Evans. Jack Skyscrape, Mr Turnour. ‘ " . \ . : 3 
Locksley, Mr Henry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. Savter’s Wetis.—Master’s Rival—The Skimmer of 
To-morrow, Azor and Zemira ; and The Highland Reel. the Sea. 


Published by J. ONnwuyn, at Tue Tatcer Office, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. Cuappei.; Errincuam Wivson, Royal Exchange; A. Hays,165 Regentstreet; J. Firwp, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Mars, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
Fladong’s Hotel; at Eser’s Library, Old Bond street; W.KENNtTH, Corner of Bow street, Covent Garden; E. TuxNounk, Theatrical Agent, 10 Broad Court 
Long Acre ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. ; 

Advertisements received at Tuk TatLer Orricr, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; also by Mr G. REYNELL, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Ofice, 
42 Chancery lane ; and by Messrs C. and W.REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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